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The Synthetic Artery— 


From the Unexpected in the Laboratory 


@io a Major Surgical Development 


While performing experimental surgery on a laboratory ani- 
mal, Dr. Arthur B. Voorhees, Jr., of the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, made a technical error. The result of this surgical 
slip led him into a pioneering role in the development of the syn- 
thetic artery, a device that is saving many lives and improving 
circulation in hundreds of patients every year. 


The synthetic arterial graft rep- body’s most important artery, 


resents fulfillment of a centuries- 
long medical dream. The surgeon 
can simply reach into a medicine 
cabinet for a substitute artery 
made of Vinyon, Dacron, Nylon or 
other man-made fibres. Replace- 
ment of a defective length of ar- 
tery does not depend on another 
human being, as in the corneal, 
bone, tendon and cartilage grafts. 
Arteries are the lifelines of the 

body through which the heart 
pumps blood. Destruction or dam- 
age of these vital blood vessels can 
occur in several ways. They can 

be severed or mutilated by injury; 

> disrupted by disease; stretched 
‘ thin or clogged by arteriosclerosis. 
Chief concern is given to any in- 
9 or damage to the aorta, the 


which stems from the heart, loops 
in the upper trunk, then descends 
through the abdomen in the lower 
part of the back, where it branches 
into the legs. 

Physicians long have recognized 
these deformities in the arteries. 
They knew what they wanted to 
do, but only recently have they 
acquired the materials and tech- 
niques to correct these abnor- 
malities. 

Around the beginning of the 
century medical researchers inves- 
tigated the problem of defective 
arteries. Dr. Alexis Carrell in 
1907 successfully transferred ar- 
teries from one dog to another. He 
then tried artificial grafting with 

Continued on page three 


Rathbone Elected to Board of Trustees 


Monroe Jackson Rathbone, president of 
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Presbyterian Hospital Maintenance Electrician Henry Kay seeing that all goes well with 


the new elevator controls. 


Our New Electronic Brain— 


A Modern Version of the Tower of Babel 


Many of us have stood in the lobby by the elevators and tried to 
figure out just what the main control and indicator panel with its 
flashing lights of red, yellow, white, and green means. Actually, it 
looks like an electronic “tower of Babel’’—which it is! It is both 
fascinating and educational to watch the “brain” at work, sched- 
uling and timing each of the six new elevator cars it controls so 
that the fastest and most efficient service is rendered. Installed by 
the Otis Elevator Company, this service is called “Autotronic.” 
Fully automatic operation is made possible by the latest electronic 
equipment. 


the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
has been elected to the Board of Trustees 
of the Presbyterian Hospital. His elec- 
tion was announced on October 7, 1959 
by Mr. Cleo F. Craig, president of the 
hospital. 

Mr. Rathbone, who is 59 and a native 
of Parkersburg, West Virginia, graduated 
from Lehigh University as a chemical 
engineer in 1921. His many years of serv- 
ice in behalf of his alma mater were 
climaxed by his election as president of 
the board of trustees of Lehigh in June, 
1957. Mr. Rathbone has also been active 
in national youth development programs 


and in education. 


After completing his studies inter- 

rupted by Army service during World 

War I, Mr. Rathbone’s first assignment 

was as design and drafting engineer at the Baton Rouge refinery of 

Standard Oil Company (Louisiana). Through successive promotions, 

Mr. Rathbone became president of the Louisiana Company. On the 

way up he served as construction engineer, assistant superintendent, 

general superintendent, assistant manager of manufacturing, and vice 

president and general manager. After slightly more than four years 

on its board of directors, Mr. Rathbone was elected president of Jersey 
Standard, effective January 1, 1954. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rathbone are parents of a son and a daughter, and 

have eight grandchildren. The family home is at 10 Glendale Road in 

Summit, New Jersey. 





Six shining new cars serve Pres- 
byterian, with more to come in 
other buildings. Special features 
of these cars include the option of 
passenger or attendant control, 
concealed telephone, fluorescent 
lighting, automatic self-leveling, 
motor driven doors, stainless steel 


interiors and attractive vinyl 
floors. 

By removing partitions which 
separated two of the elevators, the 
“front” cars were combined to 
form a unified bank. Now all six 
are available from a single lobby 


Continued on page four 


Dr. Crikelair Becomes Chief of Plastic Surgery 


On July 1, 1959, Dr. George F. Crikelair was appointed as Chief 


of the Plastic Surgery Division of the Surgical Service. 


Dr. 


Crikelair had directed the Division during Dr. Stevenson’s illness 
in 1957 and following and had continued in charge in an acting 
capacity after the latter’s death in 1958. 


Born in Wisconsin in 1920, Dr. 
Crikelair is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, from which 
he received his A.B. in 1942 and 
his M.D. in 1944. Following an in- 
ternship in the Naval Hospital of 
San Diego, he served for one year 
with the marines in the Pacific 
Theater. In 1946 he continued his 


graduate training first as a pre- 
ceptor under Dr. M. G. Rice in 
Steven’s Point, Wisconsin, and 
then as a resident in general sur- 
gery at the Detroit Receiving Hos- 
pital and the U. S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital in Dearborn, Michigan. He 
came to Presbyterian Hospital for 

Continued on page four 
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Engagements: Announcement has 
been made of the engagement of DR. 
JAMES DAVID FINKELSTEIN, P&S ’58 
and now a resident in Medicine in 
Presbyterian Hospital, and BARBARA 
JOAN EISENBERG, Barnard ’58. . . 
They will marry in December. 

MARCIA: ANN BUCKLEY, Mount Hol- 
yoke ’58, and SHERMAN M. BULL, Yale 
58, will also marry in December.... 
Both are members of the class of 
62 at P&S. 


Marriages: JEAN BARRY, formerly a 
receptionist in the DPPO was mar- 
ried to THOMAS NASH HICKEY on Oc- 
tober 11 at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
... There was a reception afterwards 
at the Sherry Netherlands Hotel. 

The Pauline A. Hartford Memorial 
Chapel was the scene of the wedding 
of DR. JOSEPH A. SILVERMAN, Assist- 
ant Resident in Pediatrics, and Joy 
MYERS of Boston, Massachusetts... . 
Following the ceremony, a reception 
was held at the Princeton Club of 
New York. 


Anniversaries: MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH 
BIGGS celebrated their 30th wedding 
anniversary on September 29, 1959. 
... Jean Biggs is ‘in the Statistical 
Unit of the Accounting Department. 
MR. AND MRS. JAMES F. MANGAN 
celebrated their 24th wedding anni- 
versary on October 12, 1959.... Anne 
Mangan is in Patients’ Accounts. 


Congratulations To: MRS. ANNE MAN- 
GAN on the marriage of her daugh- 
ter, MONICA, to ENSIGN WILLIAM C. 
WHEATON. Mrs. Mangan is in the 
Patients’ Accounts Billing Depart- 
ment. A 
Also receiving congratulations is 
JOSEPH GUIDOTTI, Head Porter in 
Housekeeping, who became a grand- 
father for the first time on October 
13. 
New Employees: A hearty welcome 
to ALBERTA GIFFORD, biller in the Pa- 
tients’ Accounts Department. 
Retirements: THOMAS B. HEANEY re- 
tired on November 1 from the Ac- 
counting Department, Night Force. 
. He had been with the Presby- 
terian Hospital since September, 
1950, and plans to continue hospital 
work after his retirement. ... Mr. 
Heaney was honored at a reception 
in Harkness Hall on October 29th, 
when he was presented with a gold 
watch, a gift from his many friends 


and business associates who came to 
wish him well. 

MARY S. AUEN, a floor secretary on 
Harkness 11, retires after six years 
of service to the Hospital. ... One 
of her hobbies has been making 
beaded jewelry, and she plans to con- 
tinue this interest after retiring.... 
Also included in her plans are a very 
active and busy life. 

MISS MARY ELIZABETH ALLANACH, 
a graduate of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital School of Nursing in 1921, re- 
tires this month from her position as 
Assistant Professor of Nursing (Ob- 
stetrics), Department of Nursing, 
Faculty of Medicine, Columbia Uni- 
versity, which she has held since 
1937. Miss Allanach was one of the 
authors of the “Quick Reference 
Book for Nurses,” seventh edition, 
having prepared the section on “‘Ma- 
ternity Nursing.” For many years, 
in the teaching of student nurses, 
Miss Allanach specialized in the in- 
struction for mothers in the care of 
the newborn, and she will continue 
this interest as a volunteer in the 
American Red Cross, New York 
Chapter, as an instructor in their 
Mother and Baby classes. 

MISS MARY M. BROWN, night super- 
visor in the Neurological Institute 
for 12 years, retired in October. Prior 
to joining the nursing staff Miss 
Brown had done private duty nursing 
at the Neurological Institute after 
completing a post-graduate course 
there in neurological nursing. .. . 
She will reside in her new home in 
Bergenfield, New Jersey. 


BOOK SALE NOV. 30-DEC. 4 


Bibliophiles will find many 
bargains at the Milbank Li- 
brary during the book sale 
scheduled for November 30-De- 
cember 4, inclusive. An excel- 
lent selection of new books that 
would make suitable Christmas 
gifts are available, as well as 
old books that are duplicates or 
unsuitable for the purposes of 
the library. Mrs. Selma Gale, 
Librarian, announces that 
many children’s books will also 
be on sale. 





Miss Martha E. Haber 
in New Position 


Miss Martha Haber, the new head 
nurse at the Neurological Institute. 


In September Miss Martha 
EK. Haber became the Assist- 
ant Director of Nursing Ser- 
vice and Assistant Professor 
of Nursing, Department of 
Nursing, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Columbia University, 
upon the retirement of Miss 
Cecile Covell. The trim and 
pretty Miss Haber was per- 
haps the last to know that 
she was being groomed for 
this position. 

Born in Peekskill, New 
York, Martha Haber had 
made up her mind to be a 
nurse by the time she was 
fourteen. After graduating 
from Peekskill High School, 
she entered Barnard College 
and after two years, in 1949, 
she entered nursing, receiv- 
ing her B.S. degree from the 
Department of Nursing of 
the Faculty of Medicine, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Miss Haber was awarded 
a scholarship and granted a 
leave of absence in 1958-59 
after nine years on the nurs- 
ing staff of Presbyterian 
Hospital in order to earn her 
Masters degree in Nursing 
Education at Teachers Col- 
lege. Upon her return from 
vacation two years ago, Miss 
Haber was head nurse in the 
neuro-surgical unit and sub- 
stituted as Instructor, thus 
beginning the second phase 
of her “silent”? grooming for 
her present position. In the 
words of Miss Covell, ‘““Mar- 
tha never could realize why 
we kept insisting that she 
get her Masters.” 

The doctors and nurses 
with whom Miss Haber has 
been associated during her 
years with us say with pride 
that “Miss Haber is not only 
a top administrative nurse, 
but she is also one of the fin- 
est bedside nurses in the 
profession.” 

Miss Haber’s hobbies in- 
clude photography (but not 
self-portraits—Stethoscope’s 
photographer took this one), 
the theatre, and classical mu- 
sic. She is an active member 
of the American Nurses As- 
sociation and the Alumnae 
Association. 








Doings of Doctors... 


Dr. Maynard C. Wheeler, At- 
tending Ophthalmologist, IOPH, | 
and Clinical Professor of Ophthal- 
mology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, was the guest of honor 
at the meeting of the Canadian 
Ophthalmological Society in Ni- 
agara Falls (Canada) on October 
7-8, 1959. He spoke to the society 
on strabismus. 
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Dr. Calvin H. Plimpton, Assist- 
ant Attending Physician, Service 
of Medicine, recently returned 
from a leave of absence during 
which he was head of the Medical gy 
Service at the American Hospital 
in Beirut, Lebanon. On October 
6 and 14, 1959, in the 8th floor am- 
phitheatre of P&S, Dr. Plimpton . | 
gave a talk on his two years in 
Beirut. He described the life of 
the people there, the clinical work, 
and other interesting phases of his 
stay. 





From the Mail Bag... 





“We are thoroughly delighted with 
the expert service and friendly, 
gentle care the staff gave in the 
Labor Room, Delivery Room, the 
Nursery and in Harkness 8. We wish 
to express our deepest thanks.” 





“About a month ago my son was 
operated on in Babies Hospital. Now 
that it is over, I feel very fortunate 
to have had such an expert and kind 
group of doctors. Please accept my en 
heartfelt thanks for the efficiency, 
tenderness and understanding you 
have shown. You people deserve the 
very best of success. Much prais 
also goes to those charming and dedi- 
cated nurses on all three shifts.” 


se 


“T would like to take this occasion 
to commend you for the excellent 
hospital you conduct. The medical, 
nursing and other care is of the best. 
My wife joins me in this praise. She 
improved rapidly during the time 
she was there, and we want to ex- 
press our thanks to all of you for it.” 


“T would like to mention the courte- 
ous, reassuring treatment I received 
from your staff of nurses, aides and 
residents while a patient in Harkness 
Pavilion. The atmosphere was such 
that I went to the operating room 
feeling completely calm and confident 
despite my pessimistic attitude when 
I first arrived. I am very grateful 
for such wonderful care.” 


x * * 


“T have been in many hospitals in 
the United States and in Europe, 
both as a patient, a visitor and a 
worker. This hospital, in my estima- 
tion, outranks them all, both in the 
surgical work performed and in the 
nursing care. The graduate nurses, 
the aides, and the orderlies were i@ 
good workers, and, were helpful in 
every way possible. And last but not 
least, the food was out of this world 
(good, that is).” 
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The Synthetic Artery Continued from page one 


paraffin-lined glass and aluminum 
tubes and other materials, but 
hese failed. During the next 40 
ears the problem received spo- 
radic attention. Surgeons in sev- 
eral parts of the world experi- 
mented with synthetic grafts and 
homografts, the latter being ar- 
teries taken from one body and 
grafted into another. 

In the late 1940’s great strides 
were made in anesthesia, antibiot- 
ics to prevent infection, blood 
banks for easy replacement of 
blood by transfusion, efficient re- 
frigeration of human parts, and 
new x-ray techniques which could 

utline the point and degree of 
lockage in the artery—all provid- 
ing the basis for successful grafts. 

In Boston, Dr. Robert E. Gross 
made the first great clinical break- 
through with his use of human 
grafts to eliminate coarctation, or 
narrowing of the aorta. Dr. Gross’s 
work stimulated renewed world- 
wide activity in arterial grafts. 
Another achievement was scored 
in 1951 by France’s Dr. Charles 
Dubost, who performed homografts 
on aneuryism-weakened arteries. 

The major disadvantages in the 
use of human grafts lay in their 


procurement and preservation. 
Healthy arteries for storage were 
mostly obtained from fatally in- 
jured but otherwise normal human 
beings. Their preservation and 
maintenance required elaborate 
equipment, usually afforded only 
by medical centers. In emergencies 
a human graft was not always 
available at some hospitals. 

At the outset of research, Dr. 
Voorhees did not aim at a practi- 
cal synthetic artery. During medi- 
cal school in the early 1940’s he 
grew interested in heart and ar- 
tery surgery. After completing in- 
ternship he was granted a research 
fellowship, supported by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Blood Ves- 
sel Surgery, to investigate new 
techniques in this field. With finan- 
cial assistance, freedom to experi- 
ment, good equipment and contact 
with authorities in similar and re- 
lated fields at the Center, he 
worked in an atmosphere that en- 
couraged fresh developments. The 
Center’s cardiovascular division 
ranked as a leader in research and 
clinical achievements. 

Dr. Voorhees took on the project 
of trying to reconstruct heart 
valves in dogs. One day in 1948, 


Dr. Arthur H. Blakemore examining a crimped synthetic textile graft held by Dr. Arthur 


B. Voorhees, Jr. 
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while doing detailed suturing, he 
accidently ran a thread through 
the dog’s heart. He couldn’t undo 
his mistake, so he left the thread 
where it was. Three months later 
he performed other surgery on the 
same dog and tried to find the mis- 
directed suture. He couldn’t de- 
tect it. He explored the heart and 
finally located an abnormal strand. 
It was covered with a glistening 
material. Within it was the miss- 
ing suture. 

Dr. Voorhees examined the phe- 
nomenon. It stuck in his mind. 

Some time during the next few 
days the possibilities inherent in 
the body’s ability to coat a foreign 
substance with tissue rang like a 
bell in his mind. He talked with 
his research supervisor, Dr. Arthur 
H. Blakemore. He described what 
happened in the heart of the dog, 
then asked: “Do you think we 
might have something that could 
lead to a synthetic arterial graft? 
Would it work to take a piece of 
porous fabric and fill it with blood 
clot?” 

Dr. Blakemore urged him to 
try it. 

Before Dr. Voorhees could pur- 
sue his theory, he was called up 
by the army. While in service he 
had access to an animal experi- 
mental laboratory, and tried an ar- 
terial graft with parachute fabric. 
It failed, but the character of the 
failure encouraged him. 

In 1950 he began serving his 
residency at the Center and con- 
tinued his research on synthetic 
grafts. He searched for an ideal 
fabric, one that contained non- 
irritating fibres, yet retained its 
strength. At the same time Dr. 
J. Wallace Blunt, Jr. was working 
with plastic substances for artifi- 
cial tendons. The two men dis- 
cussed the problem and Dr. Blunt 
suggested that a synthetic fibre 
called Vinyon might answer Dr. 
Voorhees’ need. 

Within a few months Dr. Voor- 
hees successfully grafted a Vinyon 
tube into a dog. Work on animals 
continued up to 1953 when Vinyon 
grafts were successfully sewn into 
human beings with aneuryisms. 

What happened accidentally to 
the thread in the heart of a dog 
perfectly repeated itself by design 
in the bodies of men and women. 
The Vinyon tube provided the 
framework for the body to build 
a new structure. After the opera- 
tion, blood filled the pores of the 
synthetic tube. Within a few days 
tissue cells invaded the blood clots 
and began forming a coating on 
either side of the fabric. In a 
month the blood vessel was re- 
formed. The body had reconstruct- 
ed a part of itself that had been 
destroyed by disease. 

With the evidence assembled by 
Dr. Voorhees and other research- 
ers, artificial arterial grafts be- 
came a standard tool for the cor- 
rection of arterial defects. 

Today, thousands of men and 
women, with their life’s blood 
coursing through synthetic tubes, 
are leading active, normal lives. 


DR. KARL MEYER HONORED 


The Helen Hay Whitney 
Foundation honored Dr. Karl 
Meyer at their annual meeting 
in Princeton, New Jersey on 
September 26, 1959. At that 
time Dr. Meyer received the 
second annual T. Duckett Jones 
Memorial Award. 
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Dr. Meyer, a member of the 
Department of Medicine, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, was cited for his “pio- 
neer and continuing work in the 
field of mucopolysaccharides.” 
These are large carbohydrate 
molecules which are found in 
the connective tissue (blood 
vessels, bones, skin, ligaments 
and organ envelopes) of all 
species. Dr. Meyer isolated sev- 
eral forms of mucopolysac- 
charides. 

His work, the foundation 
said, has stimulated interest in 
connective tissue chemistry and 
has shed light on the nature of 
diseases affecting the connec- 
tive tissues, such as the rheu- 
matic diseases. 

T. Duckett Jones, who died 
in 1954, was a teacher, physi- 
cian, researcher and medical 
director of the foundation. He 
was also the founder of the 
Rheumatic Fever Clinic of the 
Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal. 





New Telephone Directories 


This month the new hospital 
telephone book will be distributed 
in the Medical Center for the use 
and convenience of all personnel. 

You will find inserted in these 
directories some instructions and 
suggestions for the proper and 
most efficient use of your tele- 
phone. Although much of this ma- 
terial will be familiar to most of 
us, it would be a good idea to take 
a few minutes to study these leaf- 
lets and perhaps pick up a new tip 
or two. So often we as individuals, 
and even the hospital, are judged 
solely on the basis of our telephone 


personalities. 


Wanted 
VACATION PICTURES 


Vacation is over for most of you. 
There will be many good snapshots 
taken during your trip, or your stay 
at the shore or the mountains. If you 
will let us borrow some of these for 
our next issue of Stethoscope, we 
would like to show where and how 
some of our family spent their time 
getting ready for another year. 
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John Callahan and Charles Maier checking the main elevators’ traffic flow. 


Our New Electronic Brain 


Continued from page one 


on each floor, ready to serve all 
needs with the least possible delay. 
By means of “automatic pro- 
gram selection,” the electronic 
brain located at the 26th floor dis- 
patches the cars according to calls 
for service being placed on all 
floors. Adjustments are made to 
handle “heavier up” and “up 
peaks” and heavier down” and 
“down peaks” as required. In es- 
sence this is done by variation of 
the waiting times at terminal 
floors. Also, at peak periods cer- 
tain cars may be selected to be- 
come “express” cars, concentrating 
on zones of greatest need. No 
longer does the main floor starter 
have the exasperating task of de- 
termining where cars are most 
needed at any given moment. 
The use of automation does not 
necessarily eliminate the function 
of the operator. For instance, a 
uniformed attendant will always 


be on duty on the car designated 
for emergency service. To meet 
special hospital needs, the attend- 
ant can separate his car from the 
automatic program by turning a 
special key. This enables the oper- 
ator to render an express trip. At 
special times such as visiting 
hours, when it is advisable to have 
an operator in the car, a visual dis- 
patch signal makes it possible for 
the attendant to keep his car in 
accord with the others in service. 

It is intended that the two larg- 
est cars in the bank—the former 
service cars on the east side of the 
hall—will respond to unusual re- 
quirements of priority and patient 
traffic. For these purposes, special 
signal buttons have been placed 
adjacent to these elevators. 

All in all, the new system means 
better service, shorter waiting 
times, and greater efficiency in the 
use of each car. 
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Dr. Crikelair 


Continued from page one 


training in Plastic Surgery under 
Dr. Webster in 1950 and was ap- 
pointed to the Attending Staff and 
as Instructor in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons on com- 
pletion of his residency in 1952. 
In 1953 he was recalled by the 
Navy and served until 1955 as 
Plastic Surgeon to the St. Alban’s 
Hospital. 

Since 1955 he has served as 
Assistant and then Associate At- 
tending Surgeon at Presbyterian 
Hospital, as Assistant and then 
Associate Visiting Surgeon at the 
Francis Delafield Hospital, and as 


Instructor, Assistant and Associ- 
ate Professor of Clinical Surgery 
in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. With broad interests in 
the whole field of Plastic Surgery, 
Dr. Crikelair has been active in 
reorganizing the residency pyro- 
gram to include a period of experi- 
ence in the Delafield Hospital on 
the Head and Neck Service. With 
Dr. Melvin Moss of the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy, he has become 
especially interested in congenital 
defects of the face, especially hare- 
lip and cleft palate, and he is cur- 
rently developing a coordinated 
program for the care of these pa- 
tients in cooperation with the Pe- 
diatric, Otolaryngology, and Den- 
tal Services. 


Who Is Your Beneficiary? 


Everyone who participates in 
the Group Life Insurance Plan 
should have named at least one 
beneficiary for his insurance. How- 
ever, the Personnel Department 
has, from time to time, experienced 
difficulty in locating proper bene- 
ficiary names on its policies. They 
would appreciate the cooperation 
of every participant in the plan in 
keeping records complete and up 
to date. If you are not sure 
whether your policy is correct or 
not, or if there have been any 
changes in beneficiary you have 
not reported, contact Mr. C. D. 
Auty in the Personnel Depart- 
ment, extension 7971. 
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Elevator Shaft Goes Up At Neurological Institute 


Many have been wondering what is happening at the Neurologi- 
cal Institute. The picture above shows the new addition being 

erected which will go up 17 stories. It will house three elevators, 
a new waiting room, staff offices and space for mechanical equip- 
ment. The approximate completion date is June, 1960. 
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The second X-OMAT was in- 
stalled on September 14, 1959 
in Harkness Pavilion. The cost 
of the machine was $30,000 and 
it develops from 400 to 500 
negatives a day. The X-OMAT 
is capable of processing up to 
200 X-ray films per hour. The 
complete processing cycle per 
film takes six minutes. 


“DID YOU KNOW” 


The Yankees once played on the 
property now used by the Medical 
Center? The Yankees were first 
known as the Highlanders, because 
of the high ground. Third base was 
located where the Chapel now stands. 













